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THE GOLD-MINES OF BRAZIL. 


| Gold-Washing in Brazil. | 


Great as the mineral wealth of Brazil is generally un- 
derstuod to be, there appears to us little doubt that the true 
extent of that wealth is entirely unknown, and that it may 
possibly far exceed the highest estimate that experience 
can enable us to form. Nor will the fact that there has 
been for a considerable period a continual decline in the 
amount produced of the most important of these minerals 
—guld—invalidate this statement, for the writers on the 
couutry are generally agreed as to the want of skill, energy, 
and capital exhibited by the owners of the mines, pro- 
duced perhaps in a great measure by the no less certain 
absence of an enlightened system of regulations on the 
part of the government. That the Brazilian modes of 
obtaining this precious metal do exhibit such defects, and 
that, in spite of the decrease alluded to, there is every pro- 
bability that the wealthiest stores may yet remain in the 
bowels of the earth, uutouched, will appear, we think, suf- 
Vor. 1X. 





| ficiently evident from the following account of the gold- 


mines of the country, and for the materials of which we 
are principally indebted to the splendid work of M. Ru- 
endas.* 

Gold is found in different parts of Brazil, but particu- 
larly on both sides of that extensive range of mountains 
known as the Serra dos Vertentes (the watershed range), 
from the Serra de Mantigueira to the north branch of the 
Serra dos Paricis, for a distance of about two hundred 
miles, but farther on the north than on the south side. 
It is also found in almost all the rivers which form the 
upper branches of the Francesco, Tocantins, Araguay, 
and Guaporé, but by far the greatest quantity has been 
found in the affluents of the Irancesco. Of all those 
parts we have mentioned, the most productive gold coun- 

* ‘ Voyage Pittoresque dans le Brésil, par Maurice Rugendas,’ 
translated from the German 
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tries are those included in the province of Minas Geraes, 
and more particularly in the neighbourhood of its capital, 
Villa-Rica, which is situated in the midst of mountains rich 
probably beyond all human calculation with the golden 
ore. The chain of mountains considered the most wealthy 
extends from Villa-Rica to Cidade Marianna and Morro 
San Antonio, in a direction from east to west, and com- 
prising a space of two /egoas. It has for its base a fer- 
ruginous mica full of sand, alternating with the iron- 
clay mineral that the natives call ‘ Jacutinga.’ Of these 
lower beds there are about sixty or seventy feet ; they 
rest upon the ordinary freestone of the country, or upon 
the slate-clay (thonschiefer) mixed with iron. The upper 
beds have a depth of from sixteen to eighteen feet in 
depth, and rest almost always upon a porous iron-ore. The 
lower beds contain the most gold, for in them are found 
the principal veins and layers of friable quartz, and those 
nests of the same rock called ‘ pots,’ which produce the 
precious metal in the greatest abundance, and which are 
therefore the particular objects of search. As for the 
other ores we have mentioned, which are also rich in 
gold, the Brazilians neglect them entirely, not knowing 
how to work them. Gold-mining is in fact nearly in the 
same state as it was at the first discovery of the country 
by the Europeans. It is true that the existing laws were 
consolidated and digested only about the end of the last 
century, but they are still founded on the same prin- 
ciples, they still embody the same defects: only appro- 
priate to the circumstances of the time for which they 
were made, they are now ineffective or mischievous. By 
those laws the discoverer of a district or a bed fertile in 
gold obtained one data or portion of sixty fathoms 
long and forty broad, which he was at liberty to mark 
out for himself. A second data was reserved for the 


government, which was however rarely explored for its 


benefit, being much more commonly divided among par- 
ticular persons, or sold. A third data also appertained 
to the discoverer, if he possessed a certain number of slaves, 
and commenced to work it within a given time ; otherwise 
this was also divided, with the remainder of the district, 
among various other persons according to’the number of 
slaves they were willing to employ, and at the rate of two 
fathoms and a half square for each slave. We now pro- 
ceed to describe the diffagent methods in use among the 
Brazilians for the extraction of the gold from its native 
beds. These are threefold. 

The first is to pierce the mountain in various parts till 
the veins of quartz and the nests we have mentioned are 


found, and then to dig down to the place, or until the’ 


rock becomes too hard for them to proceed without 
great efforts. They are often arrested by the poverty 
of the ore, or because the light with which they have 
already proceeded to a depth of some fathoms at length 
fails them. When either of these causes interrupts 
the work, the place is abandoned, and some other 
sought for at a distance, where it is calculated the 
same obstacles may not occur. It is accordingly rare 
to find a communication established between different 
excavations, while the great number of the excavations 
causes the mountain to have the appearance of being 
entirely broken up by the hand of man, whereever 
the native torrents have not already rent it asunder. 
The gold being thus obtained, the process of purifying 
is simple, and does not require any particular notice. 
The second method consists of directing streams of 
water, by means of conduits made at a considerable ex- 
pense, over the beds impregnated by gold, which, pour- 
ing down the mountain-slopes with great violence, and 
breaking up the beds, detach large portions of the soil, 
aud carry them down with them into reservoirs at the 
base. The slaves also, furnished with levers and spades, 
assist in this operation by rending from the side of the 
hill the large masses which the waters may have loosened 
without detaching, and which thus set free are precipi- 
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tated downwards amidst the foaming and roaring waters, 
In the reservoir the masses and heaps are all broken up, 
and whilst the water, sand, and gravel, owing to the slo 
of the reservoir, flow on through narrower channels, the 
larger stones are detained by a grate. In flowing through 
these channels or ditches, the water is stirred without 
ceasing in order to purify the gold, which gradually falls 
to the bottom, where it is received on the hides of oxen, 
or on thick woollen coverlids. These when sufficient] 
saturated are taken out and laid on the ground to dry; 
after that they are beaten till the whole of their valuable 
contents are extracted. The ancient beds of rivers are 
best adap'ed for this kind of work. There is here no 
use of muchines, nor of mechan:cs ; whatever the water 
itself fails to accomplish is left to the slaves, who perform 
their duties in the slowest and most awkward manner. It 
is tulerably evident that these washes must be wretchediy 
inefficient for the object in view. They are calculated to 
obtain simply the heavier particles of gold and those 
which are easily detached from the accompanying 
ore, but all the finer portions, all that which the ore 
does not readily yield is entirely lost, and submerged 
in the bed of the river. This method has not even 
the advantage of favourable pecuniary results, when 
the capital involved in the persons of the crowd of slaves 
engaged, and the continual expenditure necessary for 
their support during the entire year, and under all circum- 
stances, are taken into the reckoning. The scene repre- 
sented in the engraving at the head of this article, taken 
from the work of M. Rugendas, shows the entire process 
by this method. 

The third method is that employed by the ‘ Faiscadores.’ 
It entirely depends upon the defects of the other two 
modes. The stones before alluded to as being rejected as 
worthless, but which are still rich with the precious metal, 
are carried down into various rivers and streams, which, 
apart from that circumstance, bear a considerable quan- 
tity of gold in their waters. The Faiscadores have two 
methods of operation: for the first, they place themselves 
up to the waist in the water, and by means of a wooden 
bowl gather the sands of the river. By a peculiar mode 
of shaking and agitating the contents of the bowl, they 
cause the earth and stones to pass away, and the golden 
sand to sink to the bottom. They then empty the con- 
tents of this bowl into another, and continue their labours 
till the close of the day. In this manner a Faiscador may 
without difficulty cbtain in the course of a few hours from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred rées* ; and, if he 
be very skilful, or has the advantage of recent heavy 
rains, his gains may amount to from four hundred to 
eight hundred. Other Faiscadores occupy themselves 
in heaping up the sand of the rivers and submitting it to 
various washings on the shore. 

The methods adopted by the Faiscadores are open to 
every one; accordingly in the rivers of the gold districts 
nothing is more common than to see the negroes and the 
poorer classes of the people industriously pursuing this 
occupation. 

The produce of all these methods ought to find its way 
into the imperial foundry ; its previous circulation in the 
provinces being forbidden under the severest penalties. 
Here gold is completely purified by fusion, made up into 
ingots of different dimensions, assayed, marked, and one- 
fifth of the whole retained for the government. The bars 
of gold are then given to the proprietor, with a detail of 
the operations to which the metal has been, subjected ; it 
is only from that moment that the bars may be employed 
in the commerce of the country, or, the special permission 
of government being obtained, used for exportation. 
When it is wished to exchange ingots for coin, the govern- 
ment professedly makes the exchange, but as it is seldom 
in a state to be able to find the requisite money, and as 

¢ The Portuguese milree (or piece of one thousand rées) is 
generally valued at about five shillings, 
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the exportation of the ingot is found highly beneficial, 
there actually remains little gold in the country except 
what remains buried in the mines; and Brazil, the 
richest country in the world in gold, presents the curious 
spectacle of a bad paper-money as almost its only repre- 
sentative of wealth. Before the commencement of the last 
century the quantity of gold obtained was inconsiderable, 
but it afterwards increased rapidly. The greatest amount 
was obtained between 1753 and 1763, and since that it 
has been constantly decreasing. According to the incom- 
plete accounts which have been obtained by Eschwege, 
the entire quantity collected between 1700 and 1820 
amounted to 63,417 arobas, or 4,058,688 marcs, or 
about 33,822 marcs annually, including one-fifth,which he 
thinks was smuggled out of the country. Between 1753 
and 1763 the annual amount was 34,560 marcs; whilst 
between 1801 and 1820 it was only 8128 marcs. This 
decrease was principally owing to the better portion of 
‘ the auriferous sand having been exhausted, and to the 
want of sufficient capital, energy, and enlightened govern- 
mental regulations to enable the veins in the mountains 
to be properly worked. The system has been essentially 
superficial. The population engaged in the gold work- 
ing has decreased, as might be expected, in a similar 
proportion. In the middle of the last century eighty 
thousand workmen were engaged ; there are now not 
more than sixteen thousand. Everywhere in the gold 
districts the traveller perceives the change, in the deca- 
dence of villages once flourishing, and in the multitude of 
abandoned habitations. For a long time the government 
believed or professed to believe that the decrease was 
simply owing to secret exportation. Severe laws were 
accordingly put in operation, troops and custom-house 
officers multiplied. Brazil, however, presents so many 


facilities to the smuggler, and the temptation of saving 
one-fifth is so great, that the government entirely failed in 


its object, and its vexatious measures served only to oppress 
aud injure the legitimate commerce. There is little doubt 
but that a better organization of all the branches of this 
pursuit would bring it back to a more flourishing state, 
and develope most advantageously this great department 
of the national industry. The matter is so much the 
more important, that with or near the gold so many 
other valuable products might be obtained. Thus the 
mountains of Minas Geraes, so rich in that precious 
metal, contain also iron, lead, copper, platina, quicksilver, 
arsenic, antimony, bismuth, &c. They have also pre- 
cious stones of almost every kind ; topazes of the most 
various and beautiful colours, amethysts, garnets, crystals, 
&c., and above ali diamonds, which are found at Tejuco 
and Abaité. British capital and enterprise have already 
made the attempt to produce a better state of things, and 
with success. Already they have obtained as their 
reward the productive mines at Gongo Soco, on the banks 
of the Rio des Velhas, a tributary of the Francesco. We 
must not omit to observe that various travellers have con- 
demned the very general neglect of agriculture exhibited 
in the gold districts, even whilst it was evident that the 
occupation which occasioned that neglect was growing 
every day more and more unprofitable. In some parts, 
however, the inhabitants have exhibited more wisdom ; 
and thus it is said on the whole that the very province of 
Minas Geraes is neither less rich nor populous than it 
was when the gold-mines were in their zenith. The cul- 
tivation of the soil is now making many rich whom the 
search after gold made poor; and it is worthy of ob- 
servation that the planters of Barbacena, St. Lucie, and 
above all of Mattrodentro, enjoy generally great pros- 
perity, whilst their neighbours in the districts solely de- 
voted to gold-miuing have necessarily been growing 
poorer every day with the decrease of the metal on which 
heir prosperity depended. 
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GUY’S CLIFF. 


Guy’s Cliff, which is situated on the road from Warwick 
to Coventry, about a mile from the former town, and 
nearly the same distance by another route from Lea- 
mington Spa, is celebrated for the romance with which 
its name is associated, as well as for the exquisite beauty 
of the place itself. Guy’s Cliff indeed forms part of a 
diadem of gems, itself being perhaps the chief ornament 
of the circle. In its vicinity we have the venerable and 
magnificent castle of Warwick ; the romantic ruins of the 
castle of Kenilworth, rendered doubly immortal, if we 
may so express ourselves, by the magic pen of Walter 
Scott; “the inimitable spires of the ancient city of 
Coventry, with its interesting antiquities, and more inte- 
resting associations with some of the greatest events in 
the history of England ;” and, though last, not least, 
Stratford, the birthplace of Shakspere, whose name 
would be tarnished by any eulogistic epithet, and whose 
genius would suffer by any attempts on our part to 
appreciate it: we can but “ muse his praise.” 

Through the whole of the district alluded to above, 
“the silver-flowing Avon” pursues its devious course, 
and washes the very rock which serves for the foundation 
of the beautiful and romantic Guy’s Cliff House.* 

According to the celebrated Warwickshire antiquary, 
Rouse, who resided at Guy’s Cliff as one of the chanting 
priests of its chapel, this place is of high antiquity in the 
history of England. Rouse says it was remarked and 
selected as favourable, from its solitude and beautiful 
scenery, to the sublime contemplation of religion, by St. 
Dubritius, a Christian bishop, who had his episcopal seat 
at Warwick, and who flourished four hundred years 
before the age of Guy, who is supposed to have died in 
929. 

So long ago as the reign of Henry VIII., Leland, 
speaking of Guy’s Cliff, says it is “ the abode of pleasure, 
a place delightful to the Muses. There are natural cavi- 
ties in the rocks, small but shady groves, clear and crystal 
streams, flowery meadows, mossy caves, a gentle mur- 
muring river (the Avon) running among the rocks; 
and to crown all, solitude and quiet, friendly in so high 
a degree to the Muses.” Again, Camden, in his ‘ Bri- 
tannia,’ published about 1600, designates Guy’s Cliff 
thus: que ipsa sedes est amenitatis—the seat itself of 
pleasantness. Sixty-two years after Camden, Fuller, in 
his ‘ Worthies,’ describes it as “a most delicious place, 
having a steep rock full of caves, washed at the bottom 
by a crystal stream, besides many clear streams in the 
side thereof, all overspread with a shady grove, so that 
an ordinary fancy may here find to itself a Helicon and a 
Parnassus.” Dugdale, the dry and dull antiquary, 
appears to have been half moved to something like wag 
when contemplating the beauties of Guy’s Cliff, for he 
exclaims, “It is a place that is of so great delight in 
respect of the river gliding below the rocks, the dry and 
wholesome situation, and the four groves of lofty elms 
overshadowing it, that to one who desires a retired iife, 
either for devotion or study, the like is hardly to be 
found.” 

Of the history of Guy’s Cliff, and of the famous indi- 
vidual whose name it bears, we shall now proceed to col- 
lect a few facts, or rather traditions, from the works of the 
ancient chroniclers who have written on this subject. 

* Guye’s Cliff,” says one of these writers, “ being a - 
great cliff on the western bank of the Avon, was made 
choice of by that pious man St. Dubritius (as before 
mentioned, who, in the Britons’ time had the episcopal 
seat at Warwick), for a place of devotion, where he built 
an oratory, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, unto which 
long after, in the Saxon ages, did a devout heremite 
repair; who, finding the natural rock so proper for his 
cell, and the pleasant grove wherewith it is backed, 


* See a view of this House in vol. iii., p. 365, 
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yielding ‘entertainment fit for solitude, seated himself 
here.” 

It seems that this place continued in the same con- 
dition a long time afterwards, for we find that in the 
8th of Edward III., one Thomas de Lewis, being a here- 
mite here, had the king’s letters and protection for himself 
and all his goeds. 

Another writer observes that “ Whether it was out of 
respect to the memory of the famous Guy, or to view the 
rareness of its situation, I cannot say ; but certain it is 
that King Henry V., being on a time at Warwick, came 
to see it, and did determine to have founded a chantry here 
for two priests, had he not been by death prevented. 
After which Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, bear- 
ing a great devotion to the place, whereon then stood 
nothing but a small chapel and a cottage, in which the 
heremite dwelt, in the lst of Henry VI. obtained licence 
to do the like for two priests, which should sing mass in 
the chapel there daily for the good estate of him the said 
earl and his wife, during their lives; and afterwards for 
the health of their souls and the souls of all their parents, 
friends, with all the faithful deceased. The same Earl 
Richard erected the statue of Guy, which still stands in 
the chapel.” The statue here’ spoken of is carved out of 
a block of red-sandstone, but has been much injured by 
the wantonness of the workmen employed some years ago 
in enlarging the house. The height of the statue is nine 
feet, and a few years ago relics might be seen of the gilding 
and paint by which it had been ornamented. 

We shall now proceed to make a few remarks relative 
to the personal history of the valorous and renowned 
Guy, and of the present state of the house and grounds of 
Guy’s Cliff, where the greatest actor of her age, Mrs. 
Siddons, resided for some time. 

The famous Guy, as the old writers inform us, married 
Felicia or Phillis, the daughter of Rohand, one of the 
first, if not the first earl of Warwick of the Saxon race. 
Rohand was a successful warrior in the days of Alfred 
the Great. By right of his wife, as the story informs us, 
Guy became Earl of Warwick. He is said to have been 
the son of Siward, baron of Wallingford, but the Welsh 
assert that he was of Cambrian extraction. In height he 
is represented to have been upwards of nine feet, and 
proportionately powerful. Amongst his feats it is said 
that he killed a Saracen giant in single combat, a wild 
boar, a dun cow of enormous size, and a fierce and fiery 
green dragon. 

“The Saracen giant,” says Mr. Field, after the old 
legend, “ was Colbrand, chosen by the Danish invaders 
as their champion to decide the contests between them 
and the English, according to the proposal made to Athel- 
stan, the Saxon monarch, and accepted by him.” Guy, 
the stories tell us, when this challenge was accepted, had 
just returned from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. We 
are further informed that he was pointed out to Athelstan 
in a dream by an angel, and recommended as the cham- 
pion of England, he being at that time habited in the 
garb of a pilgrim. He was invited to accept the chal- 
lenge, which he finally did. The combat is said to have 
taken place in a field near Winchester. Colbrand was so 
weightily harnessed that his horse could scarcely aor 
him ; and before him went a cart loaded with Danis 
axes, great clubs with knobs of iron, squared bars of steel, 
lances, and iron hooks to pull his adversary towards 
him. The giant cut off the head of Guy’s horse, when Col- 
brand stooping to regain his sword, which he had dropped, 
our hero with one mighty blow cut off the giant’s hand ; 
but, notwithstanding, Colbrand held out the combat 
till the evening of the day, when, faint with the loss of 
blood, he was obliged to yield. 

“ After this combat,” says one of Guy’s biographers, 
“ the Earl bent his course towards Warwick, and coming 
thither not known of any, for three days together took 
almes at the hands of his own lady, as one of those thir- 
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teen poor people unto which she dayly gave relief herself, 
for the safety of him and her, and the health of both their 
soules. And having rendered thanks to her, he repaired 
to an heremite that resided among the shady woods hard 
by, desiring by conference with him to receive some 
spiritual comfort, where he abode with that holy man til] 
his death, and upon his departure out of this world, which 
happened within a short time, succeeded him in that cell, 
and continued the same course of life for the space of 
two years after; but then discerning death to approach, 
he sent to his lady their wedding-ring by a trusty servant, 
wishing her to take care of his burial ; adding also that 
when she came she would find him lying dead in the 
chapel, before the altar, and, moreover, within fifteen 
days after she herself should depart this life. Where- 
upon she came accordingly, and brought with her the 
bishop of the diocese, as also many of the clergy, and 
other people, and finding his body there, did honourably 
inter it in that hermitage, and was herself afterwards 
buried by him, leaving her rie inheritance to Reyn- 
burn, her only son; which departure of famous Guy 
happened in his own age the seventieth.” 

Other acccounts state that he lived with the hermit of 
Guy’s Cliff one year, and survived him two years ; that 
during this time he went daily to beg his bread of his wife, 
the fair Felicia, or Phillis, who was perfectly unconscious 


of his existence. 
That part of the ‘ Legend of Guy ’ relating to the pre- 
ceding circumstance is as follows :— 
« At length to Warwick I did come, 

Like pilgrim poor, and was not known ; 
And then I lived a hermit’s life, 

A mile and more out of the town. 

* — * . * 
And daily came to beg my bread 

Of Phillis, at my castle gate, 
Not known unto my loving wife, 

Who daily mourned for her mate. 
Till at the last I felt sore sicke, 

Yea, sicke so sore, that I must die ; 
I sent to her a ringe of golde, 

By which she knew me presently. 
Then she repayring to the cave, 

Before that I gave up the ghost, 
Herself closed up my dying eyes, 

My Phillis fair, whom 1 loved most.” 

(To be continued.) 


Use of Habits of Industry.—Let none who seek a restova 
tion of their peace ever voluntarily indulge in idleness, or 
in that slight and trifling employment which forms only its 
excuse. On the contrary, let them draw out for themselves 
(if neither necessity nor duty impose it) a plan of constan 
occupation that must be followed steadily, regularly in its 
recurrence. It may be irksome at first—it may, in the com 
mencement, be fruitless; but perseverance will have its 
perfect work at last; the attention will become arrested, 
thoughts will cease to wander, habits will become fixed, and 
the mind will at length find that it receives invigorated 
health as gradually but as surely as the continued but im- 
perceptible breathings of a pure and invigorating atmo- 
sphere restore to the wasted body, after fever, that strength 
which has been prostrated by a destructive ardour during 
its burning course.— Trials of the Heart. 


Effect of Moonlight on the Eyes in Eastern Countries.— 
The effect of the moonlight on the eyes in the eastern coun- 
try is singularly injurious. The natives tell you, as I found 
afterwards they also did in Arabia, always tu cover your 
eyes when you sleep in the open air. It is rather strange 
that passage in the Psalms, “‘ the sun shall not strike (smite) 
thee by day, nor the moon by night,” should not have been 
thus illustrated, as the allusion seems direct. The moon 
here really strikes and affects the sight when you sleep ex- 
posed to it, much more than the sun; a fact of which I had a 
very unpleasant proof one night, and took care to guard 
against it afterwards: indeed the sight of a person who 
should sleep with his face exposed at night, would soon be 
ae impaired or destroyed.—Carne's Letters from the 

ast, 
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[Island of Ternate.—From an original Sketch.] 


[Late advices from Dutch India brought the news that this 
island had been entirely broken up by an earthquake. ‘he 
place was to be utterly abandoned. } 

Ternate, the most important island of the Moluccas, is 
in circumference under thirty miles. It consists of a 
cluster of hills, from the centre of which arises a lofty 
volcano, in shape somewhat resembling a pyramid. 
Around its summit there almost continually rests a heavy 
cloud, partly resulting from the smoke of the mountain 
itself, partly from the vapours which arise out of the 
valleys, and gather there before they dissolve in rain. At 
times this cloud is iliuminated by light flashes which play 
around the edge of the crater, accompanied by volleys of 
red-hot stones, which have more than once reduced the 
neighbouring villages and plantations to ashes. It is at 
mght, and during fhe stormy weather that prevails at the 
equinoxes, that this volcano most commonly puts forth 
its strength, and warns the inhabitants of the island, by 
its terrific voice, on what a precarious and unstable foun- 
dation they have raised their abodes. 

It has been supposed, that “ through all these chains of 
islands, even to Banda, are possibly chambered galleries, 
which convey the train from isle to isle, whenever the 
great Author of nature directs those awful admonitions.” 
(Pennant, ‘ Outlines of the Globe,’ vol. iv., p. 186.) In 
fact the whole archipelago of the Moluccas is replete with 
evidences of its having often been devastated by those 
physical revolutions called by naturalists débacles. It 
abounds in strangely formed islands, abrupt peaks and 
eminences, and in volcanoes, as well extinguished as other- 
wise. Earthquakes are frequent, and render the navigation 
of the narrow seas excessively dangerous, as uew sand- 
banks are by these means continually forming, to baffle 
the ingenuity of sailors, chart-makers, and geographers. 

Every side of this mountain, previous to the terrific 
convulsion mentioned at the head of this article, was 
covered with thick forest, which, with the luxuriance of 
the underwood, the abruptness of the rocks, the frequency 
of great gaps and crevices, leading probably to the burn- 
ing furnaces beneath, not to mention the wild boars, the 





serpents, and other noxious animals with which the place 
was infested, rendered the ascent to the crater an under- 
taking of no small difficulty and danger. Those who 
have reached the summit report that it was not covered 
with ashes, but with a sort of light cloddy earth, not un- 
like the pumice-stone burnt in our own fiery mountains. 
The winds at this elevation are extremely cold, and even 
in the valleys the heat is much more moderate than one 
would have been led to expect from their position on 
the globe. In a volcanic island this is somewhat re- 
markable, though the proximity of the sea on all sides 
may serve as an explanation. . 

From the rocks at the foot ‘of the peak we have been 
describing, gush numerous springs of sweet water, some 
of which break over the crests of the hills and descend 
like torrents to the sea, whilst others pursue a more 
leisurely and unambitious course along the valleys to the 
same destination. The cause of this abundance of water 
is attributed by Argensola to the volcano itself, which 
attracts the moisture and causes it to sweat forth abun 
dantly. On this subject, however, as on many others, 
there exists conflicting testimony in the writers who have 
treated of Ternate, some affirming that it contains no 
streams at all, but only one lake. We have adopted the 
opinion which seemed most probable, and which is sup- 
ported by the greatest number of witnesses. 

The soil of the island is, or rather perhaps was, fertile. 
In it European vegetables throve as well as at Batavia. 
It produced maize, but rice was not cultivated, the inha- 
bitants preferring the more easily procured sago. The 
last-mentioned article of food is generally madg use of in 
all the islands in this quarter of the globe, and it has 
been found by Europeans to be extremely nourishing, 
though the early travellers who tasted it universally agreed 
in condemning it as detestable. “ It is,” says one, “no 
better than ground sticks.” 

Spices, however, are the staple production. Among 
others of less importance are the Massoy bark, used for 
culinary purposes by the Malays, Javanese, Japanese, 
and Chinese; the Laurus Culilaban, which yields an 
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aromatic bark; and the Melaleuca leucodendron, or 
Cayeput tree, from whose leaf is obtained a fragrant es- 
sential oil. 

But the clove and the nutmeg are the spices most 
famous and in most request. The tree which bears the 
former (Eugenia Caryophyllata) rises to the height of 
between forty and fifty feet, resembling a giant laurel. 
In May, when the rainy season commences, it displays a 
profusion of young leaves, and soon after the tender germs 
appear at the extremities of the shoots. Four months 
more elapse ere the fruit is fully formed, during which 
time it passes through all the gradations of green and 
yellow, until it at length assumes a blood-red hue. Then 
is the season of the clove-harvest ; but three weeks more 
are required for the fruit to ripen sufficiently for propaga- 
tion. By the expiration of this period it has assumed an 
extraordinary size, losing also much of its spicy quality, 
and containing a hard nucleus, like the seed of the bay. 
It now acquires the name of the ‘ Mother Clove.’ 

The tree that bears this spice is one of the most won- 
derful in creation. Although it cannot be successfully 
cultivated in large islands, yet the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sea is destructive to it, and whilst it invariably 
grows in mountainous countries, it refuses to thrive on 
the high hills. The gathering, drying, and packing of 
the fruit, however, are simple operations, and little care 
is required for its preservation as an article of commerce. 

The Myristica Moschata, or nutmeg-tree, resembles in 
many respects that which produces the clove, except that 
it is more branchy and less pointed at top. The leaves, 
like all those of the nut tribe, are dark-green above and 
grey below. They in many respects resemble those of 
the pear-tree, but are somewhat larger. The fruit when 
on the bough is exceedingly like a nectarine, until per- 
fectly ripe, when it assumes the aspect of the peach, and, 
bursting at the furrow, allows the reticulated coat of the 
nutmeg to be seen. This is what is called the mace, for 
the nutmeg itself lies within, enclosed in a thin brittle 
shell, of glossy black. The pulpy substance of the fruit 
has an astringent taste, and the eating of it is attended 
with dangerous consequences. Deprivation of reason, 
frenzy, and sometimes death are said to ensue. 

It is a remarkable fact that the best trees of this species 
are produced from the seeds voided by the nutmeg-bird 
(a species of blue pigeon), whose excrement is supposed 
much to facilitate their growth. This, however, is not, as 
some have supposed, the only means by which they may 
be propagated, for the nuts produce trees, like any other 
seed, when planted by hand. Indeed the Dutch subject 
them to a process in order to destroy their power of pro- 
pee ere they will allow them to pass out of their 

ands. But the wide journeyings of the nutmeg-bird 
daily extend this spice over remote islands. ‘“ What 
pity is it, therefore,” says a judicious writer, “for the 
Dutch to endeavour to confine it to the narrow bounds of 
the Molucca or Banda groups, when the very fowls of the 
air are able to baffle so unjust a monopoly.” 

The natives of the Moluccas themselves set little or no 
value upon the articles which have been so sought after 
by other nations. The Chinese first discovered these 
islands, and acquired a taste for the clove and the nutmeg, 
which they gradually diffused over the rest of the world. 
Indeed for some time the Moluccas formed a portion of the 
Celestial Empire, until the Javanese, and afterwards the 
Malays, 400k possession of them. The latter, however, 
soon yielded to the Persians and the Arabs, who planted 
the religion of Mohammed in the country. 

About this time the king of Ternate attained such 
power by the prowess of his subjects, that not only 
the sovereigns of all the neighbouring islands, but even 
some of those of Celebes paid homage to him, and ac- 
knowledged themselves as his inferiors. But he was 
not satisfied wit, empty professions of respect, and ex- 
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of all the commerce of those seas. Accordingly, when 
the Spaniards and Portuguese made their appearance jn 
the Indian Archipelago, they were compelled to proceed 
to Ternate before they couldgobtain cargoes of the valuable 
productions of the Spice Islands, the king having issued 
orders that all merchants should repair to his capital in 
order there to dispose of their goods. 

By these and other means Ternate gradually attained 
great political importance, and in consequence became 
an object of envy and suspicion to its neighbours. Ac- 
cordingly the kings of Celebes, Tidor, and other neigh- 
bouring islands, together raised the standard of revolt, 
collected a fleet, and proceeded to attack it. But they 
would probably have been unsuccessful, had not the 
Spaniards taken the opportunity of the embarrassment of 
the monarch of Ternate, and seized upon several small 
forts, not only on the islands of Amboyna, Banda, Timor, 
and Solor, but also on those of Tidor, Mackean, and even 
on Ternate itself. The Portuguese likewise; who, as 
Schouten expresses it, were not less able to fish in 
troubled waters than the Spaniards, made many seizures, 
and between the two nations, who had each sailed round 
half the world in order, as it were, to share in the spoils 
of the Moluccas, the Ternatian empire was completely 
shattered, and left a spoil to every. invader, until the Por- 
tuguese, by building a large fort on the principal island, 
consolidated their power and completely subjugated the 
place. They did not effect this, however, without expe- 
riencing a desperate resistance from the inhabitants, who, 
almost immediately after arrival, burnt whole forests 
of cloves to the ground, in order to prevent the conquerors 
from experiencing any benefit from their acquisition. 
But the trees soon recovered, and grew with renewed 
vigour, much to the disappointment of their late masters, 
who thrice abandoned the island in despair, and thrice 
returned. The last time, they came at night, and again 
destroyed the plantations and all their own houses. In 
this manner sixty years passed away, with one honourable 
but brief interval ; massacre, intrigue, and treachery being 
matters of daily occurrence, until the Dutch aspired, 
originally to a dese, but very shortly to the whole of the 
Molucca islands. They were received as deliverers by 
the natives, and at first justified their confidence. But 
as the possession almost certainly entails the abuse of 
power, they soon made themselves odious to their allies 
(for in that light did they pretend to regard the unfor- 
tunate people whom they had subjected). The Ternatian 
people accordingly again took up arms, and began a 
desperate contest for their freedom. The aspect of a 
nation, however small their numbers, rousing themselves 
and making a stand for their liberties, has something 
imposing in it; the Dutch hesitated, and, after an inde- 
cisive war, entered into a league with the king of Ternate, 
as well as with the other potentates of the Moluccas, by 
which they alone were empowered to buy cloves. The 
severity, however, with which this treaty was carried 
into execution, caused fresh revolts, until, in 1680, the 
Dutch, by completely crushing the natives, found them- 
selves in a condition to dictate their own terms to the 
unfortunate sovereign of Ternate. 

Ever since that period the Dutch have persevered in 
extirpating all signs of the clove and nutmeg from every 
island and place where it is not under their immediate 
jurisdiction. They even offer rewards to whoever will 
destroy these trees ; in consequence of which, a sergeant 
sometimes at an outpost, to get into favour, sends an ac- 
count of his having discovered, on a certain spot, a parcel 
of spice-trees, with news at the same time that he has de- 
stroyed them every one. He is accordingly praised and 
rewarded, though at the same time the whole is probably 
a fabrication. 

At one time the cultivation of the clove was confined 
to Amboyna, and that of the nutmeg to the Banda 
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Banda were greatly damaged by an earthquake, that the 
Company allowed the nutmeg as well as the clove to be 
cultivated at Amboyna. The total destruction of Ternate 
may probably induce the directors at Batavia to extend 
its cultivation to some other island. 

The demand, however, for both the clove and the nut- 
meg is much more limited now than it was in the middle 
ages. Black pepper and ginger, as well as the pimento 
have indeed in a great measure taken their place. 

The native government of Ternate, before it was sub- 
verted or altered by Europeans, was a mixture of three 
forms. ‘The monarch was the most important constituent 
part; but the nobles and the commons were respectively 
represented by magistrates possessed of considerable 
power. The Mussulman clergy also contrived to obtain 
seats in the senate, and contributed to render it noisy and 
tumultuous. The laws enacted by these were extremely 
barbarous, death being the punishment they inflicted for 
almost every crime, especially for that of theft. 

When a rich man wished to marry, the agreement was 
made with little deference to the personal inclinations or 
attractions of the bride; at least the husband scarcely ever 
saw his destined wife until he brought her home. If, 
however, she failed to please him, he had the remedy in 
his own hands, and he took another wife, and another, 
until he was satisfied, or until his means forbade the fur- 
ther extension of his harem. 

The women of superior rank go rarely abroad. They 
pride themselves on their long and black hair, which they 
anoint with sweet oils, and plait or curl according to their 
own taste. Their countenances are generally pleasing 
and expressive of much gentleness of disposition. The 
women, however, are by some considered to be less fa- 
voured by nature than the men, although for their latitude 
they are remarkably fair. The eyes of both sexes are 
large, and their eyebrows long, which, together with their 
eyelashes, they colour black. The complexion of the 
men has been by some compared to that of a quince, by 
others to that of a mole. They are strong in body, and 
are much addicted to war, taking little delight in aught 
else. They grow gray early, but are extremely long 
lived, and throughout life retain their activity both by.sea 
and land. To strangers they are courteous, even to offi- 
ciousness, but are said generally, upon longer acquaint- 
ance, to grow importunate and troublesome in their 
requests. They are accused of jealousy, fraudulency, and 
falsity in their dealings; of pride (which is not at all 
lessened by their poverty), and in fine, “to name many 
vices in one,” of ingratitude. 

Since the Dutch have had possession of the country, 
they have made many converts—among others, numerous 
women, who have become the wives of Europeans. The 
most prevalent religion of the natives is, however, that of 
Mohammed. The mosque is a fine building, and stands in 
the centre of the town. The priests have great influence 
at court, so much so indeed, that the king in his walks 
and journeys is invariably accompanied by several of 
them clothed in white garments. Besides these, on oc- 
casions of state, the princes and orancaies or noblemen 
attend him with a considerable array of soldiers, armed 
with halberds, muskets, lances, darts, and scimetars. He 
exacts the utmost respect from his inferiors, and only 
allows them to approach with many inclinations of the 
body, and an up-and-down motion of the hand during the 
whole of the conference. His dress of state is a sort of 
cloth, velvet, or satin, fashioned after the Dutch model. 
The grandees for the most part are content with a single 
piece of cloth wrapped round their middle. They some- 
times wear a species of turban, made either of silk or a 
mixture of silk and the bark of trees, or, in fine, of simple 
cotton. They wear their hair down to their shoulders. 

The women are lightly dressed, their bosom being only 
covered with a thin gauze. The lower orders have merely 
a kind of petticoat fram their waist downwards. The 
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latter are principally employed in sewing or spinning, or 
in preparing the pynang or betel-nut. Some sit at the 
corners of the streets selling fruit and other such articles, 
by which means they support both themselves and their 
husbands, who often throw the entire burden on the shoul- 
ders of the women. 

The principal town in the island is called Maleie. It 
is situated along the sea-shore, and is partially walled. 
Orange fort, built by the Admiral Malclief, is its prin- 
cipal defence. 

The ordinary habitations are built of a species of reed 
called adass, and roofed with palm-leaves. They stand 
separate from each other, but in regular rows, Acting 
verygfine streets, provided with covered walks and por- 
ticoes. The doors and windows are made to contribute 
as well to ornament as to convenience, and are placed with 
a good deal of skill. Each man, however, is his own 
carpenter, for wood is the only material they make use of. 
Furniture they require but little, a few mats standing them 
instead of chairs, tables, plates, dishes, beds, and covering 
Their whole riches, in addition to these, consist in their 
cooking utensils, a hatchet for wood-cutting, their hunting 
and fishing tackle, and one or two other articles of abso- 
lute necessity. They reduce in fact the necessaries of life 
within very narrow limits. Locks, bars, and bolts, they . 
have none; for it would be an act of supererogation in 
them to fasten their doors, when they have so little to tempt 
cupidity. 

The palace of the king, situated in the town of Maleie, 
is a light and airy structure, and is surrounded by beau- 
tiful gardens, where are collected numerous choice plants 
and trees, laid out in parterres, or grouped around those 
elegant bowers with which the Orientals love to adorn 
their pleasure-grounds. Extensive aviaries also contain 
not ouly curious native specimens, but even great num- 
bers of foreign beautiful and rare birds. Among the 
natives, remarkable for their uncommon loveliness, is the 
Martin Fisher, of a red colour mixed with sky-blue, and 
called by the natives “The Goddess.” ‘The numerous 
varieties of birds with which the island teems are exported, 
especially the three species of parrots called Lories, Perro- 
quets, and Cockatoos. Birds of Paradise are often found 
dead in the woods, and are exported to many parts of the 
Indies, as well as to Holland, being highly prized in con- 
sequence of the peculiar brilliancy of their tints. Live 
birds of this species are obtained as tribute from New 
Guinea, over part of which the dominions of the sultan 
of Ternate extends. 





HOME-SICKNESS, OR MAL-DU-PAYS. 
Home-SIckness, or, as it is termed in medical nomen- 
clature, Nostalgia (from two Greek words signifying 
return and suffering), is a severe and often fatal disease, 
afflicting persons condemned to long or hopeless separa- 
tion from their native land. The affection manifests 
itself at first by a most profound and unmitigable dejec- 


tion. The whole occupation of the mind is to dwell upon 
the recollections of the absent home. The individual 
most cautiously hides from others the source of his suf- 
fering, and, escaping as much as possible from society to 
solitude, broods over his misery alone. This intense suf- 
fering of the mind presently re-acts upon the body; the 
whole nervous system becomes shattered and open to every 
morbid impression; great emaciation rapidly ensues ; 
and at no very distant period, if relief be not procured, 
fatal diseases are engendered, or those already existing 
are rendered mortal. Sometimes a feverish sleep only 
serves to aggravate the disorder by transporting the suf- 
ferer, during the troubled dreams which accompany it, to 
the scenes of his youthful and happy days: at other times 
a deep lethargy overpowers and oppresses every function 
and faculty. 

It has been erroneously said that the inhabitants of 
mountainous countries are alone subject to this disease, 
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It should rather be stated that a life passed amidst scenes 
of native simplicity seems to predis to it. Thus the 
Swiss, the Flemish . the inhabitants of the Pyre- 
nees, and the Bas-Bretons, have been found pre-eminently 
liable to it; while it has also frequently been observed 
among Scotch soldiers when serving in foreign countries. 
Eveu this statement is not exactly correct, for the affec- 
tion has often been noticed in the French army among 
the conscripts taken from the towns; and Mr. Dunlop 
relates the case of a London pickpocket who was labour- 
ing under it at the hulks. 

The circumstances under which the disease generally 
manifests itself are worthy of observation. Upon hearing 
the pastoral air of the “Ranz des Vaches,’ number’ of 
the Swiss in the French service, thus reminded of the 
beloved scenes they had left behind them, became afflicted 
with nostalgia, and frequently deserted. To such an ex- 
tent did this take place, that the air, according to Zwin- 
gerus, was forbidden to be played on pain of death. The 
bagpipes produced the same effects sometimes in the 
Scotch regiments while serving abroad. M. Moriceau- 
Beauchamp, during his investigations upon this subject, 
observed, that the peasants who were brought from 
amidst their active agricultural pursuits into the army 
were very liable to nostalgia during the inactivity of their 
regiments ; while the young men drawn from the cities, 
us long as they remained in the same climate, and could 
enjoy the pleasures of the camp, were exempted. But 
these latter, when called to the army of the North, and 
submitted to a laborious discipline they had never been ac- 
customed to, often became nostalgic, while, under the same 
circumstances, the peasantry were found much less liable to 
the attacks. It has seldom been observed during the vic- 
torious march of an army, but as soon as reverses occur or 
the operations cease to be active, numerous cases break 
out. All navigators have observed the great disposition 
to nostalgia and other diseases among sailors during very 
protracted or unfortunate voyages ; and thus Cook, An- 
son, Bougainville, and other commanders of expeditions, 
have always been very svlicitous to provide occupation 
and amusement for their crews. Many sailors have fallen 
victims to this complaint, who, returning from a prolonged 
voyage full of joy in the anticipation of revisiting their 
home and friends, have been subjected to the severe law 
of impressment, and thus prevented realizing their fond 
hopes. The poor negro-slave, us naturally might be ex- 
pected, sighing for his native land, from which he has 
been so crueily torn, is a frequent victim of nostalgia, 
and while under its influence often commits suicide, in 
the superstitious belief that, by thus liberating himself 
from the toils of slavery, he will be enabled to revisit the 
home of his fathers. In other cases, as Dr. Winterbot- 
tom observes, the negroes resort to the practice of dirt- 
eating, which engenders many serious and fatal dis- 
eases. 

The French Revolution was a prolific period for the 
production of the mal-du-pays ; for not only did the emi- 
grants frequently suffer from it, but many of those who 
were called from the peaceful occupations to which they 
had been accustomed, to undertake harassing military 
duty in distant regions, also fell victims to it. Indeed the 
disease has frequently raged epidemically among the 
conscripts of the French army, or has rendered prevailing 
diseases unusually mortal. ‘This occurred to the army 
of Egypt after the battle of St. Jean d’Acre; while 
great ravages were committed from like causes during 
the expedition into Poland. 

Nostalgia is seen much seldomer among women than 
among men, as they are much less exposed to the causes. 
The Parisian hospitals, however, present many cases oc- 
curring in female servants who have left their native 
provinces to seek employment in the capital. The young 
are more subject to the disease than those who are ma- 
tured in years, but this is not always the case; and Baron 
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Percy relates the case of a surgeon-in-chief, who, after an 
interval of repose of twenty years, entered upon active 
service in the campaign in Poland, but, being seized with 
most severe nostalgia, was obliged to return to Fran 
the borders of which he had hardly reached when his 
health became re-established. 

Medicines have little or no power over this di 
and, if much employed, do harm. It is almost solely 
upon moral treatment that the physician relies. But 
before employing this, he must detect the nature of the 
complaint, a matter not always of easy accomplishment, 
as the patient generally maintains an obstinate taciturnity 
in reference to the origin of his malady; and it is often 
only by means of considerable tact, or by overhearing 
some exclamation in his dreams, that a true idea of his 
case is acquired. Reasoning with him is of little avail, 
unless the person employing it is enabled to hold out to 
the afflicted nm the prospect of returning home. If 
he can do this, the effec: is quite wonderful ; persons ap- 
parently almost dying rapidly recover their strength and 
spirits. No matter how remote the fulfilment of the 
promise may be, the hope infused by it soon effects 
the cure. 

Sometimes, when a soldier has been permitted to return 
home, he has found that his imagination had exaggerated 
the blessings that awaited him at home, and he has re- 
turned contentedly to the army. Dr. Hamilton has pub- 
lished the case of a Welshman who was reduced at Ips- 
wich to a most terrible state of depression by nostalgia, 
but who was speedily cured by the promise of a furlough. 
Baron Percy relates that, at the blockade of Mayence, 
numbers of the Bas-Bretons became subjects of the same 
disease, and that he cured them by informing them that 
permission had been obtained from the enemy for the 
sick, among whom they were to be included, to pass the 
lines. Zimmerman mentions the case of a young student 
at Gottingen, who, in despair at being absent from home, 
was a prey to hypochondriasm, and did not dare to stir 
for fear of rupturing a blood-vessel. When, however, it 
was announced to him that he could return home, every 
bad symptom vanished, and he traversed the whole town 
to bid his friends farewell. In short, unless the hope of 
return can be held out, no means will be successful in 
restoring health; while, when a promise of this kind is 
given, even though its fulfilment may be remote, it 
is quite remarkable to see froma what apparently desperate 
circumstances recovery will take place. Kindness and 
attention will do much to prevent the occurrence of the 
disease. Buron Percy observes, the surgeon of the regi- 
ment should act as a parent towards the young conscripts 
or recruits, and he instances examples where the well- 
timed employment of acts of kindness has prevented the 
occurrence or spreading of the disease. It always mani- 
fests itself to the greatest extent in those regiments whose 
officers are harsh and severe, and among those servants 
whose employers are exacting or tyrannical. 

As soldiers affected with nostalgia have frequently ob- 
tained liberty to return home, others have endeavoured, 
by feigning the disease, to procure a like permission. 
This however is not a very easy matter, and an experi- 
enced surgeon soon detects the pretender. In true nos- 
talgia there is a profound dejection of countenance, a 
marked pallor of complexion, and an expression of in- 
tense sadness of the eye most difficult of imitation. The 
pretender again, afraid that his attendant should not 
comprehend his wishes, officiously obtrudes his absence 
from home as the cause of his sufferings ; while the real 
sufferer most cautiously and even obstinately avoids all 
reference to this subject. 
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